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Revelation to Have the Precedence. 


The supremacy of revelation in meetings for 
worship was stoutly affirmed by the apostle 


Paul when he charged all other speakers in 
congregations to give way to him who should 


have a revelation : “ If anything be revealed to 
another that sitteth by, let the first keep silence.” 


He had been profoundly taught, rot only on 


his way to Damascus, but in visions and revela- 
tions of the Lord since, the prime importance 


of these openings of Divine truth to the indi- 
dividual soul and the church. It was by these 
that he had been taught the Gospel. “ For 
neither did I receive it from man,” said he, 


“nor was I taught it, but by the revelation of 


Jesus Christ.” And then he goes on to show 
how little any of the other apostles had a hand 


in communicating to him the gospel truth. After 


his eyes were opened at Damascus, immediately 
he conferred not with flesh and blood, but went 
into Arabia and other parts; then after three 
years to Jerusalem, abode with Peter fifteen 
days, but saw no other apostle save James ; then 
went away from the neighborhood of Christian 
churches in Judea; and fourteen years after re- 
turned by revelation to Jerusalem, and com- 
municated unto them that gospel which he 
preached among the Gentiles, 

Paut’s investment with the gospel revelation 
seems so very immediate and direct from Christ 
himself, and not dispensed in the apparently 
gradual course in which the other apostles had 
been led, that we are not surprised that the 
Greek church accords the primacy to him as 
the chief apostle and first bishop of the church, 
rather than, as the Romish church does, to 
Peter. Yet was Peter, to whom the revelation 
came more, as it were, by instalments, any less 
indebted to revelation than Paul? As when, 
because of a Divine revelation, Christ called 
him “ Blessed.” For not flesh and blood, but 
his Father in heaven had revealed unto him 
that Jesus was the Christ. And so we hold 
that to Peter, “a stone,” he declared that such 







































“the Word” of the Divine revelation. 


speak to thy condition.” 


church in Peter’s hearing, and especially re- 


by Paul as his exclusive ground of gospel 
knowledge. ‘Thus, primitive Christianity and 
primitive Quakerism are one in spirit, even in 
“the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
knowledge of Him.” 

How many doctrines revelation shall lodge 
in each one’s religious experience, no man can 
determine. That which was opened to Paul 
is partly spread out in his Epistles, and partly 
was heard in the “ unspeakable words which it 
is not lawful for a man to utter.” At what de- 
gree of light between dawn and noon-day bright- 
ness we shall draw the line and say, “on this 
side all openings shall be called revelation, and 
on that side by inferior names,” we presume not 
to say. But it is safe to believe that he who is 
faithfully following the witness for Divine truth 
in his own heart is following in the line of reve- 
lation of clearer and clearer Truth. “He that 
willeth to do the will of God shall know the 
doctrine” in its Divine quality. His light dif- 
fers from an apostle’s light, not in kind but in 
degree of clearness and power. He may not 
reach the whole contents of Paul’s doctrine un- 
der the same Spirit,—Peter had to own that 
some of them were beyond him,—but he will be 
following the openings of the Living Word that 
opens the Written Word to his disciples’ un- 
derstanding as they are able to bear it. And 
these two,—the inspeaking and the written word 
of revelation,—will agree in one. The enter- 
tainer of his private visitations of the Spirit 
must respect the revelations of the same Spirit 
in others, whether given in their written or their 
vocal ministry. No genuine geometer fails to 
own the quality of ancient Euclid’s geometry, 
though there may be diversities of demonstra- 
tion. 

Upon similar Divine openings rests the preach- 
ing of the Word, else it is the word of man. As 
in human society we are members one of another, 

*In the original the distinction appears in the words 
petra, a rock, and its derivative, petros, that is, a stone, 


as Jesus had early named him Cephas, “ which is by 
interpretation, a stone.” 


revelation was the Rock* on which he would 
build his church, not on Peter, for “Other 
foundation can no man lay than that which is 
laid, even Jesus Christ the righteous,” who is 


“There is one, even Christ Jesus, who can 
These were words 
sounded by revelation in George Fox’s ear to 
become the distinctive foundation-principle of 
Quakerism, even as laid by Christ for his 


vealed through him, on the day of Pentecost, 
as fundamental to the church, and testified of 





judgment. 









the Word of life speaking to our condition is 
accommodated to the human condition so as to 


be communicable through member to member. 
By varied avenues the Word seeks admittance, 
so only that no man or no thing that ministers 
shall be ordained to stand between the soul and 
God,—none but the one Mediator, Christ Jesus. 

The scope of revelation includes the whole of 
Christian work, making all work Christian to 
us that is opened as individual duty by the one 
Mediator. He who is the foundation of his 
Church which He has purchased with his own 
blood, is Head over all things to it. The com- 
munications of the Head to the members of the 
body are discoveries of life and duty. Take 
away the spirit of individual revelation in the 
knowledge of Him, and where or what would 
be the church? A body without the spirit, and 


so dead. An ecclessiastical treadmill of slaves, 
and no bride of Christ. Well chosen were those 
words: “Upon this Rock will 1 build my 
Church.” Peter had his place as a “lively 


stone” in the “spiritual house,” but the crying 
complaint of the church of to-day is, “we have 
too few Rock Christians, and too many rocking 
christians!” 

How otherwise than by the inward revelation 
of Christ do we see our secret sin in the light of 
his countenance? How else know repentance 
towards God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ,—or receive the witness: “Thy sins are 
forgiven thee:—Go and sin no more?” How 
else get answer to the question, “ Lord what 
wilt thou have me todo?” How know our right 
place in the church, or others’ right place? 
How else have the interpretation of revelations 
of holy men of old? What man knoweth the 
Father, but he to whomsoever the Son will reveal 
Him? How wise and prudent do men have to 
become to be enlightened enough for these 
things? From such they are hid, but are “ re- 
vealed unto babes.” Simple, unquestioning de- 
pendence and vbedience to the witness of his 
Spirit in us, a single eye to the evidence of his 
truth and will, is the secret of being filled with 
light, of knowing his covenant, of being built 
on the foundation of the apostles and prophets. 





In a small village there once lived an indus- 
trious little lad who was desirous to earn his 
own spending money. So he began the gather- 
ing of bones and old iron. One day a buyer 
came, and as the colored man was weighing in 
his balances the boy’s merchandise a bystander 
said ; “ Now, old man, don’t cheat the boy.” 
“I certainly won't,” he replied, “as I am not 
going to stay here long.” ‘‘ Where do you pro- 
pose going?” he was asked. “I am going to 

As I weigh here, so shall I be 
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weighed there, and in that balance I do not 
want to be found wanting.”— The Battle Ory. 


Civililzation of The South Sea Islands, 


(Continued from page 349.) 


These sketches of missionary work attended 
with results so remarkable, embrace but a small 
portion of the many islands of the Pacific. The 
period of time involved is from the beginning 
of the century to about 1835. Some of us may 
remember that while we read of Christian con- 
verts in the Society Islands and elsewhere; 
there were places where the native population 
remained ferocious cannibals. These islands 
were noted for certain uncommon instruments 
of warfare, and for a persistent propensity to 
feast on human flesh. 

The Christian people who had been interested 
in the arduous labor already spoken of, were 
largely of the Methodist denomination. The 
London Missionary Society was ostensibly non- 
sectarian. But it appears that a leading person 
in this association was Dr. Haweis. He was 
chaplain to Lady Huntingdon and this would 
identify him with the Whitfield branch of the 
Methodists. The labors of these people were 
quite extensive, but we find there were a num- 
ber of missionary centers under the care of the 
Wesleyans. Others were started and maintained 
under the care of the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland. American missionary societies also 
had a share in the work. 

These instruments from various church or- 
ganizations were careful to not interfere with 
one another’s labors. All had in view the same 
grand purpose—to bring disciples to Christ, 
and while differing in some points of form, were 
united in the essentials of a religious life. “They 
kept however, rather distinct in their fields of 
service, lest the new converts should perceive 
those little differences, and be stumbled by at- 
tempted explanations.” 

It was some time after the labors of John 
Williams were closed by his martyr death in 
1839, that the Wesleyans planted their first 
mission on the Fiji Islands. After weary years 
of precept and example, the people began to 
appreciate the advantages of a more excellent 
way of life. Yet there was a long struggle of 
light with darkness before the people gave up 
their continuous wars, terminating each cam- 
paign with a feast on the bodies of the slain. 

After the impulse of this wonderful change 
had fairly set in there were cases where it ap- 

eared to be an independent work of the Holy 
Spirit that turned the minds of these benighted 
people to the light. Neither the English Wes- 
Jeyans nor the native teachers could traverse 
the land as if it had been contiguous. Thus 
while the good work was going on in many 
places, there were solitary islands with no living 
examples of the true religion. And as God leaves 
himself not without a witness in the remotest 
corners of the earth, the minds of some were 
profoundly stirred to enquire for some better 
understanding of the purposes of human life. 
They obtained a faint idea of the methods of 
Christian worship from intercourse with the 
distant island Tonga, and when at length the 
white Wesleyans first landed on the island of 
Ono, they found a company with prepared 
hearts, who met and worshipped as best they 
knew. 

After thirty or forty years of labor and of 
conflict, the swelling tide of Christian devotion 
and civilization overthrew the last barriers of 
heathen usage. The chiefs were now so pro- 












foundly impressed with the blessings of the new | Methodists were called to a somewhat lower 
religion that they desired the full measure of its | standard of Christian practice than Friends, on 


advantages in administering the government. 
So, mistrusting their own fitness for the task 
they ask Great Britain to extend its rule over 
them. Thus officers of an English government 
were brought face to face with chiefs who had 
but just laid down the war club and ceased to 
roast their human victims. They found the 
islands so desolated by violence and neglect 
that the necessaries of life could hardly be ob- 
tained. But in five years (1780), such was 
their improved condition, that at a public meet- 
ing one of the chiefs said, “Now you have 
plenty of money the native officials receive their 
salaries regularly. The people are flourishing 
and have plenty of goods. The people are 
better off than » ever were before.” 

The New Hebrides, whose people were, if pos- 
sible, yet more savage than those of Fiji, were 
about the last to experience the benefit ot Chris- 
tian civilization. It wasthere that the devoted 
John Williams lost his life a few minutes after 
he had landed. 

These islands were the scene of the life labors 
of John G. Paton, a memoer of the refurmed 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. He was one 
who, like Judson, felt his mind called to Gospel 
service among the heathen in early life, and 
was so fully intent upon obedience in this line 
of duty that no prospect of ease or preferment 
at home would divert him from it. He landed 
on the island of Tanna in 1858, with his young 
wife, in company with some half-dozen teachers 
from another island in the group where the 
labors of other missionaries had met with some 
success. The scenes of horror they witnessed, 
and the peril of life through which they passed 
during the years of their sojourn, were beyond 
mere human endurance. The wife died of sick- 
ness, and it seemed a mercy that she was not 
left to be the unavailing witness of the aggra- 
vated annoyances her husband afterward suf- 
fered. J.G. Paton appeared to have secured 
the respect of both chiefs and people. Such 
upright and heroic conduct naturally produces 
such effect. 
them wanted him removed. Their island was 
suffering a share of calamities common to our 
human allotment, and they seemed to really 
think he was in some way chargeable with them. 
Many times they tried to kill him and we can 
account for his escape only by assuming that 
they were not permitted to do so. 

It might truly be said of these missionaries 
as of the early Christian apostles, they were sent 
furth as lambs among wolves, and as of the 
martyrs, “ they loved not their lives unto death.” 

According to our views of Christian duty 
they fell short of the true standard of religious 
life. The necessary fruits of the doctrine they 
preached, were to end wars by rooting out the 
cause uf war. Yet although in practice on these 
regenerated isles wars generally came to an end 
and peace and order reigned, they did not tell 
the people the Christian must on no occasion 


draw the sword. They inculcated so much of 


formality as is involved in stated preaching, 
baptism, &c., but it would be presumptuous to 
question on that account the genuineness of 
their call to the work. 

As has been stated, these laborers were largely 
Methodists. These people rose up in England 
nearly one hundred years after Friends had oc- 
cupied that field of Gospel service, and after 
the preaching and example of Friends had 
ceased to draw converts in any considerable 
number. I have sometimes thought that the 







But for various reasons many of 





purpose to reach and gather the “ lower classes ” 
of our fellow-men. It does not become the 
humble follower of the lowly Jesus to speak of 
any as being of a “ lower class” than himself, 
but as the term has an established meaning it 
is here so used. 

Whether it was in the Divine appointment 
or only suffered to be so, the great fact appears 
that many thousands of our fellow creatures 
who were living without hope and who with 
their posterity were likely to continue in that 
condition were by these means awakened to the 
verities of a religious life. The work of grace 
offered by such methods and involved in so 
much of a ceremonial nature, has been the 
agency by which this astonishing change in 
the Pacific Islands has been wrought. There 
is no doubt that novelty had much to do with 
the activity they at first displayed in support. 
ing the new worship. But without the spiritual 
life experienced by some of them it must fall 


into neglect when that novelty wears off. 
(To be continued). 


A Visit to the Catacombs. 


Catacombs are underground burial places, 
They were used also by the Christians fur wor- 
ship and for places of refuge from the fury of 
the heathen. Twenty-five of them have been 
found outside the walls of ancient Rome and it 
is estimated that six million Christians were 
buried in them the first few centuries of the 
Christian era. Recent and “ further investiga- 
tion has shown that five of the catacombs date 
from apostolic times and of the remainder the 
greater number date to the second century.” 
There were scarcely any burials in them after 
A. D. 410. The entrances were closed and the 
places of their existence were unknown to the 
world for nearly a thousand years. Io the last 
few centuries they are being discovered. St. 
Callistus, the one most frequently visited, was 
opened in 1854, another one in 1859 and so on, 
Several were visited by the writer. The descent 
into them is by stone steps. The corridors or 
passage ways are from two to four feet wide and 
from six to fifteen feet high, and with few ex- 
ceptions are hewn out of volcanic rock. From 
these intricate corridors of all angles and curves 
others lead out and branch off until whole hills 
are undermined. On each side of the corridors 
are niches varying in size, one above another, 
like shelves for the interment of the dead. Some- 
times a niche contained three or four corpses, 
but generally only one. They were closed with 
marble slabs or with pieces of tile carefully ce- 
mented together. On these the epitaphs were 
painted or engraven. There are usually five or 
six and sometimes even twelve of these little 
sepulchres one above another on each side of 
the corrider. If all these passage ways were in 
a straight line it is estimated that they would 
extend two hundred and fifty miles. At one 
place we were at a depth of ninety feet and 
there are other places deeper. I say we, because 
I always had a guide with candles and would 
rather be lost on the surface than under it. In 
one part there are burials down in a seventh 
story, but generally there are only four and five 
stories. As you pass through the rock cut 
channels, frequently you reach large openings 
for family vaults and for Divine service where 
a hundred could congregate. In places we saw 
many bones, but most of them—and many car- 
loads there were—have been taken out and 
buried in the crypts of the churches in the city. 
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Some men have given nearly their whole lives 
to the study of the catacombs. De Rossi has 
given the subject the most thorough study in its 
ritual, artistic, chronological, geological, and 
architectural aspects. He gathered eleven thou- 
sand inscriptions and has quoted them in several 
large volumes that he has written on the subject. 
The oldest inscriptions are in Greek, which was 
the language of the earliest Christians in Rome. 
Some of the names which are recorded in his- 
tory with the dates are left in these subterranean 
chambers. On the rough rock surface in places 
there is a thick coat of Roman cement and upon 
thisa thinner coat of more durable substance 
called stueco. Upon this surface there are many 
frescoes representing Bible incidents, such as the 
multiplication of loaves and fishes and the seven 
baskets full taken up, the resurrection of Laz- 
arus, the miracle of fishes, Jesus and the women 
at the well, the good shepherd with a sheep on 
hia shoulders (this is very frequent), the paraly- 
tic carrying his bed, the crucifixion, the com- 
munion and baptism; Jonah being swallowed 
by a great fish and again vomited on dry land, 
Jonah under the gourd, Noah receiving the 
dove with the olive branch, Abraham offering 
up Isaac, Moses taking off his shoes at the burn- 
ing bush, Moses striking the rock, David with 
his sling, Daniel in the lions’ den, the Hebrew 
children in the fiery furnace, and many others. 
These are quite interesting, knowing that they 
have come to us from the immediate successsors 
of the apostles. Pictures of these frescues taken 
by magnesia light and thousands of the original 
incriptions I saw in the Christian Museum in 
Rome.—A. D. Wenger in Herald of Truth. 



















statesmen and rulers adopt this high standard 
as their settled policy. 

The principle of arbitration and a permanent 
tribunal, to which occasions of difference be- 
tween nations could be referred, appear to us a 
most practical means of arriving at the objects 
sought by this conference, and we sincerely hope 
that your efforts and the influence of the Govern- 
ment of the United States may be largely instru- 
mental in securing so happy a consummation. 

In the responsible and important trust com- 
mitted to the members of this Conference, we 
wish to express our sympathy and our earnest 
desires that the Almighty Ruler of the Uni- 
verse, and the Preserver of those who trust in 
Him, will bestow his blessing upon this august 
occasion, give counsel and alk 
those who may participate in it, and render it 


Christ in the earth. 


Friends (commonly called Quakers), for Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware, held in 
Philadelphia, the ninth day of the Fifth Month, 
1899. GeEorGE J. SCATTERGOOD, 
Clerk for the day. 


Reply to the Above. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE. 
Cummission of the United States of America. 
May 23rd, 1899. 

Mr. GeorGE J. SCATTERGOOD, 
119 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir :—I am directed by the American Com- 
mission to the Peace Conference, now in session 
at this city, 'o acknowledge the receipt of the ad- 
dress signed by you on behalf of and by direction 
of the meeting of the Representatives of the Re- 
ligious Order of Friends for Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Delaware, held in Philadelphia the 
ninth day of the Fifth Month, 1899, and to express 
on behalf of the commission our deep appreciation 
and sincere thanks for the words of sympathy and 
encouragement in our important work, set forth 
in your address. 

We unice with you in the hope that our labors 
here may not be in vain, and assure you that our 
best efforts will be directed towards the noble ends 
which your address so eloquently sets forth. 

fon sir, 
Very respectfully yours, 
FREDERICK W. HOLLs, Sec’y. 








Our Message to International Conference Dele- 
gates. 


To Andrew D. White, Seth Low, A. D. Mahan, 
William Crozier and Stanford Newel, delegates 
from the United States to the International 
Conference at The Hague: 


Deeply impressed by the humane and lofty 
sentiments which have actuated the Emperor of 
Russia in inviting a conference of the civilized 
nations of the world upon the subjects of limit- 
ing the increase of military armaments, and the 
maintenance of peace; we would respectfully 
express the interest which has been felt by us 
and the religious Society we represent in the 
objects of this Conference, and our desire that 
it may result in the prevention of future wars, 
and the lessening of the burden of great armies 
and fleets in time of peace. 

In accomplishing these ends, we are earnest 
in the belief that success will largely depend, 
under the Divine blessing, upon the Christian 
spirit in which the delegates approach the mo- 
mentous subjects committed to them. 

Many of the nations represented will be those 
who profess the Christian name, and who ac- 
knowledge as obligatory upon them, the pre- 
cepts and commands of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Prince of Peace. The language and spirit 
of those precepts, declared by Him in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and at other times, forbid 
all war, and He bestows his blessing on the 
peacemakers. 

We hold that to love enemies and the pre- 
cept that “all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them,” 
are commands which apply to nations in their 
dealings with each other, as well as to individ- 
uals, and that the real welfare and prosperity 
of nations have been and are promoted as their 





BREAD ON THE WaTERS.—One of the closest 
friends of Baron Rothschild, of Paris, was Caro- 


of a certain large dinner party the great finan- 
cier noted that the painter kept looking at him 
with a most intent and peculiar expression. 
After the coffee and cigars, the Baron drew his 
friend aside, and said: “ My dear fellow, pray 
tell me why have you stared at me so peculiarly 
this evening?” 

“T’ll tell you with pleasure,” answered Duran ; 
“IT am painting a beggar for the salon, and 
have looked all over Paris for a suitable head 
to draw from. I’ve finally found it. Yours is 
the ideal.” 

Rothschild laughed heartily, and promised to 
sit fur his friend in suitable attire on the follow- 
ing day. 

During the progress of the sitting a young 
artist, one of Duran’s pupils, came into the room. 
Naturally he had not been in a position to meet 
people of Baron Rothschild’s importance, and so 
did not know him; but the beggar’s miserable 
rags, wan face and wistful expression appealed 
deeply to the young man’s sympathies. Wait- 
ing until his master was busy mixing colors, the 
pupil took a franc from his vest pocket and 


om to each of 
the means of advancing the benign kingdom of 


On behalf and by direction of a Meeting of 
the Representatives of the Religious Society of 


lus Duran, the artist. During the entire course 








held it out behind his back to the model, who 
seized it with feigned avidity. 

When the sitting was over Rothschild made 
inquiries of Duran concerning the philanthro- 
pist, and was informed that he was a student of 
great promise and attainments, but among the 
poorest of the inhabitants of the Latin Quarter. 

Some six months after this occurrence the 
young man received a note which ran about as 
follows : 

“Dear Sir:—The franc that you gave in 
charity to a beggar in the studio of Mr. Duran 
has been invested by us, and we take pleasure 
in forwarding to you our check for two thousand 
francs, the principal and increment of the same. 

Yours, etc., 


“ Rothschild & Cie.” 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Friends and Slavery. 
(Continued from page 373.) 

The reception of this address opened the first 
of the long line of acrimonious slavery debates 
which lasted for seventy years. The arguments 
on either side of the great question which after- 
wards so emphatically divided the Union were 
enumerated in embryo, and the hot feeling 
which accompanied the discussion of the sub- 
ject in later years here shows its dawning. As 
a side light we have an evidence both of the 
enmity and respect felt towards the Quaker by 
the different elements of the population eight 
years after the close of the war. 

The debate began by the usual motion made 
by Hartley, of Pennsylvania, to refer the ad- 
dress to a committee; he thought it a mark of 
respect due to so numerous and respectable a 
part of the community. 

The Southern members, Smith, of South Car- 
olinia, and Jackson, of Georgia, opposed this 
unusual proceeding. Madison, of Virginia, 
called attention to the fact that the Constitu- 
tion forbade all interference with the slave 
trade prior to 1808, and argued that no com- 
mitment could possibly affect the question, and 
he was therefore in favor of it. Stone, of Mary- 
land, and Burke, of South Carolina, while re- 
specting the Quakers, did not think they poses- 
sed more virtue than other people and thought 
that the other side should be presented and 
then all referred together. It would injure the 
value of slave property to have it made the 
subject of special inquiry in this way. 

Other Southern members saw in this move- 

ment but a prelude to an attack on slavery it- 
self: Nor did the Quakers deserve any special 
consideration. “Is the whole morality of the 
United States confined to the Quakers?” ask- 
ed Jackson. “Are they the only people whose 
feelings are to be consulted on the present oc- 
casion? Is it to them we owe our present hap- 
piness? Was it they who formed the Constitu- 
tion? Did they by their arms or contributions 
establish our independence? I believe they were 
generally opposed to that measure.” 
The matter went over. The next day the 
address was reinforced by a petition from the 
Pennsylvania Society for promoting the aboli- 
tion of slavery, signed by the venerable Dr. 
Franklin, as President. The debate went on, 
however, on the commitment of the Quaker 
address. 

Scott, of Pennsylvania, regretted that the 
abolition of the slave trade was prohibited by 
the Constitution ; he looked upon it as one of 
the most abominable things on earth, nor could 
he conceive how one person could have a right 
of property in another. If he were a judge he 
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did not know how far he could go in the direc- 
tion of emancipation but he would go as far as 
he could. 

Jackson found a warrant for slavery in the 
Bible from Genesis to Revelation and in all 
history. If he (Scott) were a Federal judge 
he might not know how far he could go; but 
his judgment would be of short duration in 
Georgia, perhaps even the existence of such a 
judge might be in danger. 

Much stress was laid by the Southerners on 
the constitutional inability to grant the peti- 
tion, and the consequent folly of committing it. 
To which it was replied that the commitment 
was only for purposes of discussion and that 
from the Southern standpoint a quiet acquies- 
cence would have saved all the discussion which 
they deprecated. The motion to commit was 
carried 43 to 14. 

Five weeks later the House resolved itself 
into a committee of the whole to discuss the re- 
port of the committee. 

The report stated the limited power of Con- 
gress in dealing with the traffic; that it could 
not prohibit the trade prior to 1808, that it 
could not decree emancipation, nor interfere in 
the general treatment of slaves in the States ; 
that it had a right to lay a tax of ten dollars 
on importations and regulate the African trade 
so as to secure humane treatment of the negroes, 
and finally it assured the Memorialists that so 
far as its powers could go it would endeavor to 
exercise them in the interests of justice, human- 
ity and good policy. 

A fierce debate immediately ensued. White 
and Brown, of Virginia, were opposed to some 
parts of the report as unnecessary, to other 
parts as mischievous. The interposition of the 
Quakers in the affairs of the Southern States 
had made slave property very precarious, and 
they hoped that in order to gratify people who 
had never been friendly to the independence 
of America, Congress would not precipitate 
this great injury. 

The Quakers, said Burke, of South Carolina, 
were not the friends of freedom; in the late 
war they were for bringing this country under 
a foreign yoke ; they descended to the character 
of spies; they supplied the enemy with provi- 
sions; they were guides and conductors to their 
armies; and whenever the American army 
came into their neighborhood they found them- 
selves in the enemies’ country. Here Burke 
was called to order. 

His colleague, Smith, took up his parable 
and called attention to the publication of 1775, 
“ The Ancient Testimony and Principles of the 
Quakers,” in which they said that it was not their 
province to set up and pull down governments ; 
that was God’s prerogative ; they were to pray 
for those in authority and live a peaceable life 
under them. Why did they not leave this matter 
also to God? They evidently did not believe 
what they professed or else they had not virtue 
to practise what they believed. It was difficult 
to credit their pretended scruples, because while 
they were exclaiming against the mammon of 
this world they were hunting after it with a 
step steady as time and an appetite keen as the 
grave. 

He appealed to Congress to allow each sec- 
tion to attend to its own abuses. The Southern 

ople saw many evils in the North, but they 

etthem alone. Each was aware of the existence 
of weakness in the other when they formed the 
Union. The wise men of the North knew that 


slavery was ineradicably ingrafted upon the 
South, and the Southerners knew that Quaker 
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doctrines had taken such deep root that resis- 
tance to them would be useless; ‘‘ We took 
each other with our mutual bad habits and re- 
spective evils, for better, for worse; the North- 
ern States adopted us with our slaves and we 
adopted them with their Quakers.” He argued 
that slavery was a necessity to South Carolina; 
no other form of labor was possible. The slaves 
would leave all the low land as soon as emanci- 
pated, and rice and indigo would no more be 
raised. Commerce and manufactures would 


suffer the country over. 
(To be concluded.) 


The Mennonites. 


There are just about sixty thousand baptized 
Mennonites in Europe. Higher estimates have 
been given but in places the children were in- 
cluded. There are three chief centers where 
fully five-sixths of them are found, namely: 
East and West Prussia, Germany; South Rus- 
sia, and Holland. The following statistics of 
Mennonites may be of interest: Austrian Gal- 
icia, 450; Russian Poland, 510; France, 591; 
Baden and Wurtemburg, Germany, 667 ; Swit- 
zerland, 859; scattered, 1181; German cities, 
1406; Palatinate and Rheinhesse, Germany, 
1960 ; East and West Prussia, Germany, 6,794; 
South Russia, about 21,000; Holland; 25,232. 
The great bulk, you see, are in} Holland and 
Southern Russia. In France, Switzerland and 
southern Germany they have much declined in 
numbers on account of immigration and other 
causes. It is needless here to go back to the 
apostles and trace up through the ages the 
brethren of like precious faith called by differ- 
ent names. In 1525 we find large numbers of 
them around Zurich, Switzerland. They stood 
out boldly against the corruptions of Catholics 
and Reformers, and were bitterly persecuted 
by both. Many of the communities were to- 
tally destroyed. 

They fled northward, and many of them fi- 
nally to America. They were called Wal- 
denses and other names. In Holland a Catho- 
lic priest by the name of Menno Simons saw 
the Catholics take off a brother’s head for his 
faith. He was astonished at such steadfastness 
unto death and began to investigate the Scrip- 
tures. This led to his conversion and he united 
with the church. He had been baptized in in- 
fancy, but now he desired “scriptural” bap- 
tism upon his confession of faith. This took 
place in Leeuwarden in 1536. The next year 
he was called to the ministry. Through his 
great influence many were led to forsake their 
former sins and turn to the Lord. Because of 
the prominence of this converted priest among 
the people of God the enemies of the Truth 
began to call them “ Mennonists,” and later 
“Mennonites.” Persecutions raged, yet the 
church grew, until eighty years later there 
were possibly 200,000 Mennonites in Holland. 
How true the proverb, “ The blood of the mar- 
tyr is the seed of the church.” 

At an eary date (1562) many began to mi- 
grate from Holland to northeast Germany, and 
built up a large settlement in East and West 
Prussia, on the shores of the Baltic Sea, not far 
from the Russian boundary. Here, on the fer- 
tile soil, around the delta of the Vistula, they 
prospered in their agricultural pursuits. Em- 
press Catharine of Russia, seeing they were 
good tillers of the soil, induced many to emi- 
grate to the rich agricultural regions north of 
Odessa, Russia, where many thousands now 
are, This emigration began in 1789. To the 
displeasure of the Jews, some of them are now 
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placed in the Jewish colonies to teach them how 
to farm. 

The first emigrants to America were proba. 
bly from Switzerland and Southern Germany 
Prof. Cramer, of Amsterdam, says the first from 
Holland, settled on the Conestoga in.Penna,, 
which settlement we know was a little later 
than the one at Germantown in 1683. During 
the past century many have gone to America 
from every part except Holland. The emigra- 
tion from Russia in the last half century has 
been very strong. 

After more than a month to and fro inland, 
the writer stood again on the seashore far to 
the northwest, where the Vistula River empties 
its waters through several mouths in the Baltic 
Sea. There is something awe inspiring about 
the seashore, especially if you are far away and 
alone in meditation while the waves rise and 
fall about you. A few days were pleasantly 
spent among the brethren here near the sea, 
where they possess the goodly land for many 
miles around. With their 78 ministers and 
nearly 7,000 members they constitute a confer- 
ence district of their own, but are in closer 
touch with the Mennonites of Russia than with 
those of Holland and the rest of Germany, all 
of which are hundreds of miles away. 

On my way through Holland I visited the 
home of Menno Simons at Witmarsum. It is 
about four miles from the North Sea; and a 
little farther from the Zuider Zee. One mile 
out from the village I found the place where 
the church stood in which he preached. Only 
a few of the old bricks yet remain amon 
the trees that surround the beautiful plot o 
ground forty by eighty feet. Beyond the tree a 
deep ditch encircles for drainage. The brick 
walk that led from the road to the church is 
covered with earth most all the way. Over the 
brick bridge, through the iron gate and up the 
sea shell walks by some flower beds you reach 
a large stone that has been set up to memorize 
the spot. Here in his home church, as well 
as elsewhere Menno boldly preached, not the 
things that he thought might suit the people, 
but the principles of the word of God. For 
this he was persecuted and several times nar- 
rowly escaped death. He is not buried here. 
At the age of sixty-seven he was laid to rest in 
Holstein, Germany, in 1559, and the spirit of 
the faithful laborer we trust has gone home to 
God who gave it. Nothing remains to mark 
the spot. All was destroyed with the town in 
the thirty year’s war. 

A house in which Menno Simons lived and 
wrote still stands in Witmarsum. It is a very, 
very old looking one-storied brick structure 
fifteen by thirty feet. It is barn-shaped and has 
a’ high steep roof covered with tile extending 
within five feet of the ground. Endwise it faces 
a very narrow and dirty street. 

When just about to leave Amsterdam I found 
an old instrument that was used to torture the 
early Mennonites. The box that it was kept 
in and the original document telling of its find- 
ing are with it. I have a copy of this paper in 
the original Dutch language, but the relic could 
not be purchased. It has been handed down 
from generation to generation for several hun- 
dred years. It consists of two iron plates each 
a little more than three inches long and a half 
inch wide. These plates are fastened together 
hinge fashion. Through the free ends is a screw, 
nearly two inches long. The tongue was placed 
between these plates and the ends screwed al- 
most together. Then the tongue was burned 
with a red-hot iron to prevent them from sing- 
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ing praises to God, and from speaking to others 

of Christ. Sometimes both lips were put in a 
little vice and screwed tightly together to keep 
the martyr quiet while being tortured and 
burned. I think the names of Hans Bret and 
Maelijken Wens are connected with this kind 
of torture. Do you read of it in the English 
Martyr’s Mirror? Through much tribulation 
these faithful ones entered the kingdom above. 
With the assistance of a Dutch student on the 
train who knew a little German and English, I 
am able to give the following translation of my 
copy ip that old paper: 

“ With this small vice the mouth of a martyr 
was screwed up who was burned for his faith 
that he should not sing songs. This, our uncle, 
Hans de Rees, saw for himself at Antwerp, and 
said that notwithstanding all this they sang in- 
ternally during the time they were tortured in 
that way, standing in the fire. This small vice 
I obtained from the house where Hans de Rees 
died, and he told me himself when he was in life 
that he found it under the ashes when the 
burning was over. TRYNTIENS Symons.” 

When night came I wasin Antwerp, Belgium, 
but could not sleep well on account of the 
thoughts of the awful tortures of our brethren 
and sisters in these cities and the recollection 
of having had in my hands that day one of the 
very instruments that had passed through the 
flames with a martyr. 

A short visit to Dordrecht brought fresh to 
memory the conference ‘of 1632, when fifty-two 
of our ministers came together and drew up 
the eighteen articles of the “Confession of 
Faith,” to which they all subscribed their names. 
Some that could not be present at that time on 
account of distance, concurred later with the 
proceedings of the conference. Many thoughts 
crowd upon you as you visit these places. 

One will learn a great deal of German in a 
month of travel in Germany. At last in the 
Pfalz (Palatinate), I found the dialect that we 
call “Pennsylvania German.” It has under- 
gone a little change, however, since it was im- 
ported. The early emigration from this part of 
Germany to our country must have been very 
strong to predominate over other German dia- 
lects and the Holland Dutch in America. It 
seems quite homelike here to hear so frequently 
the names Brubacher, Graybill and Heatwole. 

There are not very many of our Amish breth- 
ren in Europe. They are nearlyall in America, 
where they number more thousands than hun- 
dreds here. My visit to Alsace, where some of 
them are, convinced me that they have more 
faith in God and his word than some of these 
Mennonites have.—A. D. Wenger, in Herald of 
Truth. 





The Two Letters. 


The confidential clerk of a firm in an inland 
town was sent to Philadelphia on important 
business. He had always been a steady fellow, 
was married, and was fond of home, wife, and 
child. 

But he was young, and it was his first visit 
toa large city. He was elated with the im- 
portance of his errand, and had a vague idea 
of “seeing life.” A single sip of the intoxicat- 
ing pleasures of a large city could surely do 
him no harm! He hid the thought away almost 
out of his own sight. 

Arriving at the city on Seventh-day night, he 
went to one of the principal hotels, registered 
his name carefully, reading it over after the 
manner of unaccustomed travellers and went to 
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supper. Before he had finished the waiter 
brought him two letters, 

“Already! why, these are from the city! No- 
body knows I am here!” he exclaimed. 

“City folks mighty wide awake!” ejaculat- 
ed John. 

Our traveler tore open one envelope. With- 
in was an invitation to a variety theatre of bad 
reputation, that evening with a hint ofa “ sa- 
cred concert” on the next day, and “ unlimited 
fun.” 

The young man’s face reddened, and his 
heart throbbed hotly. The door was open to 
that secret glimpse into iniquity! What harm 
could it do him—or anybody ? 

He opened the other letter. 
few words: 

“ Dear Sir: In order that you may not pass 
a lonely Sabbath in a strange city, we enclose 
a list of churches open to-morrow near your 
hotel, in any of which you will be cordially 
welcomed. Our rooms and libraries are also 
at your disposal. You will find friends there 
who will be glad to serve you.” 

It was signed by an officer of a Christian as- 
sociation. 

“ These invitations of both kinds are left at 
the hotel, and directed to each guest as soon as 
he registers his name,” explained the clerk. 
“ Which will you accept?” 

The young countrymen colored and laughed. 

“The first is tempting. But that,” touching 
the second, “ has the true ring about it. I'll 
accept that.” He kept his word. It seemed 
to him as if he was close to his wife and little 
boy all day. Going to his hotel that evening, 
he saw a group of pale, bloated creatures com- 
ing out of the “sacred concert” hall. One or 
two were arrested for disorderly conduct. 

“They have been seeing life,” said the clerk : 
“they accepted the other invitation.” 

The stranger looked after them. 

“I very nearly stood in their place,” he said 
to himself, and went to his room a wiser and 
humbler man. 


General Washington’s Courtesy. 

Martha Littlefield Phillips gives “ Recollec- 
tions of Washington and his Friends.” The 
author is a granddaughter of the youngest 
daughter of General Nathaniel Greene, and 
she tells the following story, in the words of 
her grandmother, concerning a visit of the lat- 
ter to Washington at Philadelphia: ‘One in- 
cident which occurred during that visit was so 
comical in itself, and so characteristic of Wash- 
ington, that I recall it fur your entertainment. 
Early in a bright Winter morning a droll-look- 
ing old countryman called to see the President. 
In the midst of their interview breakfast was 
announced, and the President invited the visitor, 
as was his hospitable wont on such occasions, 
to a seat beside him at the table. The visitor 
drank his coffee from his saucer; but, lest any 
grief should come to the snowy damask, he 
laboriously scraped the bottom of his cup on 
the saucer’s edge before setting it down on the 
table-cloth. He did it with such audible vigor 
that it attracted my attention and that of sev- 
eral young people present, always on the alert 
for occasions of laughter. We were so indis- 
creet as to allow our amusement to become ob- 
vious. General Washington took in the situa- 
tion, and immediately adopted his visitor’s 
method of drinking his coffee, making the 
scrape even more pronounced than the one he 
reproduced. Our disposition to laugh was 
quenched at once.— Century Magazine. 


It contained a 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
Gleanings in the Early History of Friends. 


(Some instructive accounts gleaned from 
William Sewel’s History of the Rise, &c., of 
Friends or Quakers, with an earnest desire that 
some honest seekers after Truth, and especially 
some young Friends, may be encouraged to 
read more concerning the work and sufferings 
of the pioneers of Quakerism.) 

In the early years of the seventeenth century 
A. D., there were in England many separate so- 
cieties. Now those people who began to take 
heed to a Divine conviction in the conscience, 
and accordingly preached to others the doctrine 
of an inward light, wherewith Christ had en- 
lightened men, in the latter end of the time of 
king Charles I., began to increase in number, 
and they became a separate society among men, 
and in process of time the name of Quakers 
was in scorn imposed upon them. 

In regard to entering upon his weighty un- 
dertaking to describe impartially, and according 
to Truth, the beginnings and rise, and also the 
progress of that people in his time, Wm. Sewel 
says: “I enter upon a work, which consisting 
of many very singular instances, in its begin- 
ning appears hard and difficult, and in. the 
process often sad and dreadful. For among 
manifold adversities, we shall not only meet 
with bitter revilings, scornful mockings, rude 
abuses and bloody blows from the foolhardy 
rabble ; but also severe persecutions, hard im- 
prisonments, grievous banishments, unmerciful 
spoil of goods, cruel whippings, cutting off of 
ears, smothering in prisons, and also putting to 
death by the hands of the hangman, by order 
of the magistrates. 

“ Afterwards some quiet and rest; then again 
severe persecution, until the previous promoters 
of it, at last wearied, desisted from their mis- 
chievous labor for a time, more by being at 
their wit’s end, than outof mercy. And among 
all these vicissitudes, notable instances have 
been seen of unfeigned godliness, sincere love, 
much true-heartedness, extraordinary meekness, 
singular patience, ardent zeal, undaunted cour- 
age, and unshaken steadfastness, even among 
the female sex, which though the weakest, yet 
in the hardest attacks showed a more than manly 
spirit, insomuch that seldom any age hath af- 
forded matter where more powerful examples 
to virtue have been seen.” 

“The first I find that was thus immediately 
reached in his mind was a young man called 
George Fox, born at Drayton in Leicestershire, 
in the month called July, in the year 1624, 
from parents that were members of the public 
church, or church of England, as appeareth to 
me from a paper, in his life-time, drawn up by 
his order, at my request, and sent me. His 
father was Christopher Fox, a weaver by trade, 
an honest man, and of such a virtuous life, that 
his neighbors were used to call him righteous 
Christer. His mother was Mary Sago, an up- 
right woman, and of the stock of the martyrs. 
This George Fox was even in his minority en- 
dued with a gravity and staidness of mind, that 
is seldom seen in children; his parents in the 
meanwhile endeavored to train him up, as they 
did their other children, in the common way of 
worship, his mother especially contributing 
thereto, as being eminent for piety; but even 
from a child he was seen to be of another frame 
of mind than his brethren ; for he was more re- 
ligious, retired, still and solid, and was also ob- 
serving beyond his age, as appeared from the 
answers he gave, and the questions he asked, 
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concerning religious matters, to the astonish- 
ment of those that heard him.” . Lae 

“When he was come to eleven years of age, 
he endeavored to live a pure and righteous life, 
and to be faithful in all things, viz: inwardly to 
God, and outwardly to man; since the Lord by 
his good spirit had showed him that he was to 
keep his word always, and that he ought not to 
commit excess in eating or drinking. Thus 
growing up in virtue, some of his relations were 
for having him trained up in the schools, to 
make a priest of him ; but others persuaded to the 
contrary, and so he was put to a shoemaker, that 
dealt also in wool, and in cattle. In his master’s 
employment he took most delight in sheep, and 
was very skilful in what belonged thereto, for 
it was an employment that very well suited his 
mind, and his thus being a shepherd was a just 
emblem of his after ministry and service.’ ” 

“ He acquitted himself so diligently in business 
and minded it so well, that his master was suc- 
cessful in his trade whilst George was with him. 
He often used in his dealings the word ‘ verily,’ 
and then he kept so strict to it, that people that 
knew him would say, ‘ If George says ‘ Verily, 
there is no altering him.’ ” we oe 

“ Because the Parliament was of opinion that 
king Charles I. encroached upon their privi- 
leges, which they would not suffer, this so exas- 
perated that prince, that he brought together 
an army, and set up his standard, first on the 
castle of Nottingham, where it was blown down 
the same evening, on the twenty-fifth of the 
month called August, in the year 1642. . 
About this time (1642), George Fox, who more 
and more endeavored to lead a godly life, being 
come to the nineteenth year of his age 
prayed and cried earnestly to the Lord ; and it 
seemed to him that his supplications were an- 
swered after this manner: “Thou seest how 
young people go together into vanity, and old 
people into the earth ; therefore thou must for- 
sake all, both young and old, and be as a 
stranger tu them.’ This, which he took to be a 
Divine admonition, made such a powerful im- 
pression on his mind that he resolved to break 
off all familiar fellowship and conversation with 
young and old, and even to leave his relations, 
and live a separate and retired life.” 

In the year 1643, he departed to Lutterworth, 
where he staid some time, and from thence went 
to Northampton, then to Newport-Pagnel, in 
Buckinghamshire. To Barnet in the year 1644. 

[This year 1644 Oliver Cromwell took com- 
mand of the Parliamentary army]. Whilst he 
thus led a solitary life, he fasted often and read 
the Holy Scriptures diligently . . In this time 
he fell into a strong temptation, almost to de- 
spair. . . In this state he saw how Christ had 
been tempted, but when he looked to his own 
condition, he wondered, and said, ‘ Was I ever so 
before? He began to think also that he had 
done amiss against his relations, because he had 
forsaken them; and he called to mind all his 
former time, to consider whether he had wronged 
any. Thus temptations grew more and more; 
and when Satan could not effect his design 
upon him that way, he laid snares for him to 
draw him to commit some sin, thereby to bring 
him into despair. He was then about twenty 
years of age, and continued a long while in this 
condition, and would fain have putit from him. 
In this miserable state he went to London, in 
hopes of finding some relief among the great 

rofessors of that city ; but being come there, 

e saw them much darkened in their under- 
standings. 

He had an uncle there, one Pickering, a 


























Baptist, and those of that persuasion were ten- 
der then, yet he could not resolve to impart hie 
mind to them, or jointhem. . . And though 
some of the best would have had him staid 
there, yet he was fearful, and so returned home- 
wards; for having understood that his parents 
and relations were troubled at his absence, he 
would rather go to them again, lest he should 
grieve them. When he was come into Leices- 
tershire, his relations would have had him mar- 
ried; but he prudently told them he was but 
a lad, and must get wisdom. 

Others would have had him in the auxiliary 
band among the forces of the Parliament . 
but to persuade George to list himself a soldier, 
was so against his mind, that he refused it, and 
went to Coventry, where he took a chamber for 
awhile at a professors’ house, where he staid 
some time, there being many in that town who 
endeavored to live religiously. After some time 
he went into his own country again, and was 
there about a year, in great sorrow and trou- 
bles, walking many nights by himself. 

(To be continued.) 


Platform of the Fifth Annual Lake Mohonk 
Arbitration Conference. 


We urge the immediate establishment of a 
permanent international Court, which shall be 
open to all nations for the adjudication of what- 
ever controversies may arise between them, and 
which they are unable to settle by diplomacy 
or mediation. 

In the constitution of this Court we urge the 
application of the same principles which exper- 
ience has shown to be most conducive to the 
ends of justice in judicial controversies between 
individuals. 

In this highest of human tribunals the judges 
should be selected solely for their recognized 
ability, learning and impartiality. 

During the past few years the cause of Arbi- 
tration has made wonderful progress. Since 
our last meeting a treaty between Italy and 
Argentina has been negotiated. This marks a 
great advance over all former arbitration trea- 
ties, in that it provides for the settlement of all 
disputes that may arise between them, questions 
of honor not being excepted. 

Within the past year another event of tran- 
scendent importance has occurred in the sum- 
moning by the Czar of Russia of a great inter- 
national Conference to consider how war can 
be avoided and its burdens reduced. This 
Conference marks an epoch in the history of 
the world. It is the first great step towards 
the federated peace of the world. The Czar is 
entitled to gratitude and respectful admiration 
for his noble initiative. 

Earnestly do we hope that the work so auspi- 
ciously begun at the Hague will go forward 
until at last, and at no distant day, the peace 
of the world shall rest on the sure foundation 
of justice, and nations be relieved from the well 
nigh intolerable burdens of war. 

We must not forget, however, that the work 
of that conference is only preliminary and that 
the results of its deliberations must be submit- 
ted for ratification to the several governments 
there represented. 

We therefore here earnestly resolve to do 
what we can to promote popular intelligence 
and quicken the popular conscience, to the end 
that when this subject comes before our repre- 
sentatives at Washington there shall be no 
‘doubt as to what the people demand in this 
time of supreme opportunity. 





We believe that the gratifying progress al. 
ready made and the inspiring hopes which we 
confidently entertain for the future are because 
men are learning the moral righteousness of 
peace, and because God rules the world. 



























At the evening session, Everett P. Wheeler 
reported the following Resolution to be sent to 
the American Commissioners at The Hague: 

Resolved, That the Fifth Annual Conference 
of American citizens for the promotion of In. 
ternational Arbitration now sitting at Mohonk 
Lake, New York, hereby respectfully presents 
to the Representatives of the United States at 
the International Conference at The Hague its 
congratulations upon the progress reported to 
have been made already in the interests of In- 
ternational Peace, and the fervent hope that 
their efforts, with those of their Associates, for 
the attainment of those ends may result in such 
measures as will receive a permanent advance 
in the peaceful history of nations and crown 
the closing century with an enduring monu- 
ment of peace and gvod will to every man. 
And this Conference respectfully expresses the 
hope that the deliberations at The Hague may 
result in the establishment of a permanent 
Court for the adjudication of national contro- 
versies. 

































































































FRIENDS POSITION SEEN TO BE INEVITABLE. 


Several times during the Mohonk Conference 
reference was made by members of other de- 
nominations, to the position Friends have main- 
tained regarding war. And acknowledgment 
was made that the foundation of Friends’ views 
on this subject was the one which all must build 
upon as the foundamental principle which will 
cause all wars to cease. 

ALEXANDER C. Woop. 




































































































Tue TiceEr’s Bats.—A good story has been 
copied in the papers from La France du Nord, 
about a Cossack, ignorant of the French lan- 
guage and equally ignorant of fear, who was 
hired at Moscow by the lion-tamer, Pezon, to 
clean the cages of his wild beasts. Their under- 
standing, or misunderstanding, was arranged 
by means of gesture and dumb show, but Pezon 
thought that the man thoroughly understood 
what he had to do. 

The next morning the Tartar began his new 
duties by entering, with bucket, sponge and 
broom, not the cage of a tame beast, as his mas- 
ter had done, but of a splendid untamed tiger, 
which lay asleep on the floor. The fierce ani- 
mal awoke and fixed his eyes upon the man, 
who calmly proceeded to wet his large sponge, 
and, unterrified to approach the tiger. At this 
moment Pezon approached on the scene, and 
was struck with horror. Any sound or motion 
on his part would intensify the danger of the 
situation by arousing the beast to fury; so he 
quietly waited till the need should arise to rush 
to the man’s assistance. 

The moujik, sponge in hand, approached the 
animal, and, perfectly fearless, proceeded to rub 
him down, as if he had been a horse or a dog; 
while the tiger, apparently delighted by the = 
plication of cold water, rolled over on its back, 
stretched out its paws, and purring, offered every 
part of its body to the Cossack, who washed him 
as complacently as a mother bathes her infant. 
Then he left the cage, and would have repeated 
the hazardous experiment upon another savage 
from the desert had not Pezon drawn him off 
with difficulty.— Ez. 
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Visit to the Dukhobors in Manitoba. 


FROM A LETTER OF WILLIAM EVANS. 
WInneEPEG, Manitoba, Sixth Mo. 10th, 1899. 





“In the journey from Quebec to Winnepeg 
we had much interesting conversation with 
Prince Hilkoff, during our two days confine- 


ment to the train. 


He told of the circumstance which led him 
to abandon the profession of a soldier, and nar- 
rated an incident which occurred early in his 
While he was 
acting as an officer, and not over twenty-one 
years of age, one day one of his men struck a 
man in the street for some supposed offence. 
A Dukhobor, looking through a window, saw 
the act, and asked the Prince if he thought it 
right to worship images. The Prince replied 
He was then asked if he 
thought it would be right to strike or multilate 


knowledge of the Dukhobortsi. 


in the affirmative. 


an image? 


The answer was in the negative; the dukho- 
bor next said “If you do not think it right to 
strike a wooden image, why do you think it 
right to strike a man, who is made in the image 


ot God.” 


“When we reached the city of Ottawa, we 
found the river of the same name, bank full, 
from recent rains, and all the region west of 


tbat point that we have traversed, has been re- 


cently well watered, this being spoken of as 
Much wheat seems 
to be only a few inches high, in marked con- 
trast to the growth in Bucks county, through 


very favorable for crops. 


which we had passed one week before. 


During the night of the 8th the temperature 
fell so much that we were uncomfortably cool 


before morning. 
On the 9th we became acquainted on the 


train with a Dr. Gordon, Presbyterian minister 


from Halifax, a very intelligent and kind-heart- 
ed man, who has a great deal of information 
about the Dominion of Canada. 

Sixth Month 11th, yesterday, we awoke upon 
cloudy skies and found the air quite warmer 
than when we followed the shores of Lake Su- 
perior. In the early morning passed through 
much uncultivated country, quite rocky; and 
the heavy timber having been some time back 
removed, the soil was dotted with scrub birches 
and evergreens. But long before we arrived at 
Winnepeg at 11.30 a. m., the prairie land had 
shown itself; the black soil being turned by 
numerous plows, and in many other long fields 
the wheat was showing in the drill rows, per- 
haps six inches high. We were told that usual- 
ly one hundred days elapse here, between the 
sowing and the gathering of the wheat crop; 
but this season, the planting having been late, 
and being followed by much rain and warm 
weather, it was thought it might mature in 
eighty days. 

An item read on the train, in a Winnepeg 
paper, stated that fresh cases of small pox had 
developed in the quarantine at Grosse Island, 
and that the Huron Dukhobors might have to 
remain there six weeks. This, however, was 
not confirmed by the Canadian Pacific author- 
ities, when we reached Winnepeg; no telegrams 
to that effect having reached them. So we are 
hoping for the best. 

Ve called at the Immigration Office and 
were pleased with the intelligence and good- 
heartedness of McCreary, the agent. He told 
us that he had some time ago arranged a con- 
tract between the Dukhobors and a company, 






















their subsistence had been paid for. 


12th inst. 


husband to see J. S. Elkinton. 


professors fail in. 


ed her scholars who needed them the most? In 


no case did a child apply for itself, but they 
would indicate those who they thought were 


the worst off. 


After holding her classes for some time in a 
room in the Immigration building and finding 
it poorly adapted to the purposes, she applied 
to a congregation having a place of worship 
and obtained 
covsent. She then asked Dukhobor men to 
carry wood ; but when they had gone into the 
room, they hurried back to their ag and 

t ap- 
peared there were pictures upon the walls, 
among others a representation of the Saviour 
on the Cross. When the pictures were removed 
from the walls, the room was quickly put into 
use. The uneasiness was of course, connected 


near, for the use of their buildin 


said the children could not go there. 


with the thought of worshipping images. 


Winnepeg is a city of nearly 55,000 popula- 
A large proportion of the people it is 
said attend a place of worship, and the place is 
an orderly and attractive one; desirable to set- 
tle in, but for the severe winters, the temper- 
ature frequently falling to 40°, and sometimes 


tion. 


to 60°. 


We expect to start on Third-day for York- 


ton, in company with Prince Hilkoff, to begin 
the work of inspecting the colonies.” 


commpmanenipipmnmsmaneg 
WHEN you come down from the summits, 
you do not come away from God. There is no 


task in life in which you do not need Him. 


The work bench needs his light as truly as the 


cloister.— Phillips Brooks. 





LiveE not for selfish aims. Live to shed joy 
on others. Thus best shall your own happiness 
be secured ; for no joy is ever given freely forth 
that does not have quick echo in the giver’s own 
heart.— Ex. 





Items Concerning the Society. 


Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting on the 15th 
continued a committee for six months to assist in 
the holding of the meeting at Merchantville which 
begins at 3.30 Pp. M. every First-day. On account 
of the death and departure of members especially 
interested in having this meeting set up, much dis- 
couragement bad of late been felt concerning the 
continuance of these meetings. In a conference 
with the attenders, they manifested so earnest a 
desire to have the Friends’ meeting kept on among 
them, that the tide of discouragement was turned, 
and the committee recommended the continuance 
in a revived hope. 





Thomas H. Whitson, accompanied by Lloyd 
Balderston, is reported to have attended Chester 
Monthly Meeting, held at Moorestown on the 6th 


for the clearing of land, by which the Russians} instant, visiting in the afternoon the school chil- 





had in a month, cleared $3800, besides which 



























J.S. Elkinton has arranged for a meeting 
with some of the people of the town, in a lec- 
ture room connected with the Congregationalist 
place of worship, on Second-day evening the 


In the afternoon of First-day, Rose M. Os- 
borne, a member of “ The Universal Brother- 
hood,” a religious organization, called with her 
She had em- 
ployed herself last winter in teaching the chil- 
dren of the first arrival of the exiles, and had 
been greatly impressed with their possession of 
Christian faith and practice, which so many 


She recited many incidents of interest, show- 
ing the care which the parents had bestowed. 
When she had garments to distribute, she ask- 





dren in Friend’s Academy; on the 7th, Haddon- 
field Monthly Meeting; on the 8th, Evesham 
Monthly Meeting at Mount Laurel; on the 10th, 
Upper Evesham Monthly Meeting at Medford ; on 
the 15th, Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, and in 
the evening of the same and the next day meetings 
appointed for the colored people in and near Had- 
donfield ; on First-day, the 18th, Haddonfield Meet- 
ing; on Second-day, the 19th, in the afternoon an 
appointed meeting at Cropwell Meeting-house, 
Marlton; on Third-day, the 20th, a meeting ap- 
pointed at Medford for laboring people, and ex- 
ary to be at Easton meeting on Fifth-day, the 
22nd. 





New England Yearly Meeting held at Westerly, 
R. I—The Meeting of Ministers and Elders of this 
Yearly Meeting convened on Sixth Month 10th, 
1899. There was an unusual number of Friends 
present with credentials from other Yearly Meet- 
ings— Zebedee Haines and wife from Philadelphia; 
Eli Harvey and Thomas Elmore, his companion, 
from Indiana; Ida Chamness and Cyrus W. Har- 
vey, ministers from Kansas, with Enoch and Cath- 
erine Carter, elders, companions for Ida Chamness. 
The meeting seemed tendered in spirit at this evi- 
— that the Lord bad thus afresh remembered 
them. 

Two well attended public meetings were held on 
First-day in the Friends’ meeting house, and a 
public meeting was appointed in the Opera House 
in the evening. The Yearly Meeting opened at 
10 A. M., on Second-day, the 12th. Epistles were 
read from Ohio, Kansas, Western Iowa and Can- 
ada Yearly Meetings. A communication was also 
received from a member of the body sometimes 
distinguished as the “ Race Street body.” It was 
referred to a committee to examine, who reported 
in favor of reading it. It was read, and seemed to 
savor of right concern. 

On Second-day Persis Halleck of New York 
came in and was made welcome by the Friends of 
this Yearly Meeting. It was thus a meeting where 
all the branches of the Society of Friends were 
represented, for there was also present one minister 
of the larger body of New England. Such asso- 
ciation in the bonds of Christian fellowship was a 
comforting reminder that when all branches of 
Friends come into the true spirit of Divine life, 
for which their doctrine of divine and spiritual 
guidance makes demand, we are all in the unity 
of the Spirit and so far one people. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the con- 
sideration of the Queries and Answers. 

The business meeting closed on Third-day, the 
latter part of the meeting being occupied in the 
reading of a most excellent epistle to each of the 
Yearly Meetings with which this Yearly Meeting 
corresponds. 

Near the close of this meeting Zebedee Haines 
laid before it a concern for a youths’ meeting, 
which was appointed, and held to good satisfaction 
on Fourth-day night, after the close of the Yearly 
Meeting. 

After the conclusion of the Yealy Meeting at 
Westerly, Eli Harvey and Thomas Elmore went to 
Dartmouth, Mass., and Ida Chamness, Enoch and 
Catherine Carter, and John W. Foster, besides 
Zebedee Haines and wife and Cyrus W. Harvey, 
started for Canada. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep Srates.—Less than a century ago, says the 
Chicago News, the English language was spoken by 
hardly more than 20,000,000 people, while to day it is 
the one commonly used by more than 200,000,000. 
Nor has there ever been a time when the spread of 
our native tongue was more rapid or when it had be- 
come more necessary to the commercial transactions of 
the world than at present. 
The largest history ever published is The War of the 
Rebellion, issued by the United States in 120 octavo 
volumes of 1000 pages each, with a gigantic atlas in 
thirty parts. The Sooke occupy thirty feet of shelf 
room and weigh one-quarter of a ton. The series, 
limited to 11,000 sets, has been in course of publication 
for over twenty years. 

Congressman Richard P. Bland, died at his home 
near Lebanon, Mo., on the 15th inst, He was born in 
Kentucky, in 1835. 
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The New York Evening World, says: There has just 
died at Terre Haute, Ind., an old railroad engineer 
He had served as an engineer 
on different railroads for forty-five years, and has driven 
engines over 1,060,918 miles of track. 
is equal to forty-five complete circuits of the globe. 
And in all that experience as a railroad traveler, stand- 
ing, too, at the post of greatest danger on the train, 
Andy Walker never was in an accident and never re- 
ceived a scratch. 

The railroads of the United States carry about 600,- 
000,000 passengers in a year, and the total number of 
them who are injured is about 2500, and the majority 
of these are not seriously hurt. 
every person’s chance of being slightly injured when 
he goes on a railroad journey is one in 240,000, and of 
being seriously injured or kiled is much smaller— 
probably not more than one in 1,000,000. 

Judge Simonton at Harrisburg has decided that the 
sale of liquor to soldiers at camps cannot be carried on 
without a license from the courts, notwithstanding au- 
thority to do so may be permitted under the military law. 

The total value of exports of American products to 
Australia last year was $18,000,000. 

Director of the Mint Roberts estimates the produc- 
tion of precious metals in the United States during 
1898 as follows: Gold, $64,463,000 ; silver, 54,438,000 


Beer CAtTLE.—Extra, 5} a 58c.; good, 54 a 5éc.; 
medium, 4} a 5c.; common, 43 a 4c. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.—Extra, 4} a 5c.; good, 4} a 
4}c.; medium, 3} a 4c.; common, 2} a 34c. ; fall lambs, 
5 a 6\c. ; spring lambs, 6 a 8c. 

Hocs.—Best western, 5} a 5jc.; other grades, 5} a 54c. 

ForEiGN—Inhabitants of the coast towns of England 
ure alarmed over the encroachments of the sea. The 
pretty little village of Dunwich was formerly a large 
town, and held no small place among the commercial 
All its church buildings and 
monastic institutions have been washed away by the 
sea, and a large forest has followed the buildings. 

In memory of the poet Cowper a new museum, 
library and town hall is to be erected at Olney, in 
Buckinghamshire, at a cost of about $15,000. 

The Spanish Senate and Chamber of Deputies have 
adopted the bill ceding the Caroline Islands, the La- 
drones and the Pelew Islands to Germany. 

The native Governor of Cebu, who was friendly to 
the Americans, it is said has been assassinated. 

There are no canals or railroads to the coast on the 
Island of Negros, consequently all the crops have to be 
hauled in bufialo carts. 

In 1895 the principal exports of the Philippines 
were: Hemp, $14,517,000; sugar, $10,975,000; to- 
bacco, $3,159,000 ; cocoanuts, $356,000. 

Good sugar land in the province of Bulacan, ad- 
joining Manila, is valued at $115 an acre. 

There are nearly 1000 warehouses and retail shops 
in Manila for the sale of the areca nut, the fruit of a 
certain species of palm. 

The pina cloth of the Filipinnos is made from the 
fibre of the pineapple leaf. The cloth is very expensive. 

The tobacco plant was introduced into the Philipines 
from Mexico by Spanish missionaries. 

Efforts are being made by the delegates to the Peace 
Congress to secure the removal of Germany’s objections 
to the plans for peace, and the outlook for success is 


named Andy Walker. 


That distance 


cities of the kingdom. 


It thus appears that 






















































































The reciprocity treaty for the Barbadoes, the first of 
the series negotiated for the British West Indies under 
ned in Washington on the 16th. 
vania hatched 30,000,000 shad 
in the Delaware River this year, and the United States 
hatched 200,000,000 of the same fish in the Delaware 
and Susquehanna Rivers combined. 

A vein of graphite, 120 feet thick, has been discovered 
at Gabelsville, Berks County, and a company has been 
organized to work it. 

it is said that not less than $20,000,000 is spent at 

















the Dingley law, was si 
The State of Pennsy 
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cious metal, when expressed in ounces, is now getti 
within measurable distance of 500,0v0, yesterday's 
declaration being within 36,000 of that aggregate. 
The Third Month yield is 23,361 ounces better than the 
declaration of Twelfth Month, 1898—a month which js 
invariably good. The Rand output itself was 37,240 
ounces in advance of the Second Nfonth figure and 22.. 
074 ounces higher than the record of Twelfth Mo. Yes- 
terday’s output was well nigh double the figures of two 
years ago; it was, indeed, 115,500 ounces in advance of 
the showing of Third Month 1898. We can not compare 
these results to those of any other gold fields, for they 
have no analogue. The Rand stands pre-eminent, 
singular, and will continue so to stand far in advance of 
all rivals. Consul Macrum adds: The value of these 
464,036 ounces of the precious metal was $8,584,666, 
and the average exports of gold from the ports of 
—_ Africa amount now to about $2,092,595 each 
week, 

The Joint High Commission to arbitrate the boun- 
dary line dispute in Venezuela, held its opening ses- 
sion in Paris on the 15th inst., and Sir George Web- 
ster, a British Attorney General, presented the claims 
of England. : 

A great cave, said to be larger than the Mammoth, 
in Kentucky, has been discovered in Victoria, B. C. 
it has been explored a distance of twelve miles without 
the end being reached. 


NOTICES. 


Westtown BoarpinG Scuoou.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WiLLIAM F. WickERSHAM, Principal, 
Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 











Atlantic City in the course of a single year. 

It is stated that the Hudson River tunnel, begun in 
1874, but which has never been completed, can be fin- 
ished in eight months at a further cost of only a million 
The tunnel will be 5,690 feet long and 4,077 
have already been dug. The English Company, which 
controlled the enterprise, failed in 1892, and no work 
has been done since, but the American bondholders 
have bought in the property, and now it is possible 
ople may be riding in railroad cars under the 
North River sume time next year. 
the scene of a great disaster. 
ing twenty-one workmen. 
tunnels have been projected. 

The heaviest rains for many years have fallen 
throughout Southwestern Texas. 
cloudbursts occurred, doing great damage to property. 

The hottest town in the United States is said to be 
Rio Grande City, Texas, where the average tempera- 
ture is a trifle over 73 degrees. 
there have averaged for seven years nearly 94. 
coldest city is St. Vincent, Minn., with a mean tem- 
Our hottest place by the job 
is Fort McDowell, Ariz., where 119 is not uncommon 
in Sixth Month, and our coldest is Poplar Prairie, 
Mont., where 63 below zero is a record. 
place in the world, north of the equator, is Onargie, 
Algeria, where the mercury registers 127 in Seventh 
The coldest- we know of is Werchojansk, 
Siberia, with a record of 90 degrees below zero.—N. 


more hopeful. 

Baron von Buelow, the German Foreign Minister, 
in a speech in the Reichstag, said Germany would de- 
mand indemnity for il!egal destruction of preperty of 
citizens at Samoa, during the recent tr ubles there, but 
he expressed the hope that diplomacy would prevail 
in adjusting the disputes. 

It is said that some 9,000,000 acres of land in Italy, 
the cultivation of which has been abandoned because 
of malaria, are to be developed by the aid of American 
Land of this nature can be reclaimed by 
drainage and proper attention to sanitary laws. 

While famine is now threatening the southern pro- 
vinces of Russia, the correspondent of the Times at 
St. Petersburg writes that the condition of the seven 
provinces of East European Russia is worse than it 
was during the famine of 1891 and 1892. 

“Quite half a population of 11,000,000,” he: says, 
“are undergoing terrible sufferings, starvation and 
disease, and the authorities everywhere appear incap- 
able and unprepared to deal with the calamity. 
is squandered in absurdly high pay to relief agents, 
and, owing to the high prices which the Government 
charges fur seed corn, no encouragement is given the 
peasants to till the ground.” 

The first street railway in Seoul, capital of Corea, is 
H. R. Bostwick, chief engineer 
of the syndicate which is constructing the road, has 
sent to San Francisco for ten or fifteen experienced 
motormen and several electrical engineers, who are to 
be sent to Corea immediately. 
supplied from the city, their wages being fixed at $70 







































































The tunnel was 
In 1881 it flooded, kill- 
Two other North River 
































In several localities 





























The Sixth Months 




















erature of 34 degrees. 





























nearing completion. 




















The motormen will be 











Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 
ber 423, which is 55 less than the previous week and 
76 less than the corresponding week of last year. Of 
the foregoing 206 were males and 217 females; 51 
died of consumption ; 42 of heart diseases; 27 of pneu- 
monia ; 17 of oid age ; 17 of inflammation of the brain ; 
17 of diphtheria; 17 of convulsions; 16 of marasmus ; 
15 of apoplexy ; 15 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels ; 12 of cancer; 12 of typhoid fever; 12 from 
sunstroke ; 11 of cholera infantum ; 9 of nephritis; 9 
of inanition, and 8 of Bright’s disease. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 2’s, 1003 a 1014; 4’s, reg., 1123 
a 113}; coupon, 1134 a 114}; new 4’s, 1303 a 131; 5’s, 
112} a 113}; 3's, 109 a 1095. 

Corron sold in a small way to spinners, on a basis 
of 6,°;c. per pound for middling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.15 a $2.35; Pennsylva- 
nia, roller, straight, $3 35 a $3.50; Western winter, 
straight, $3.40 a $3.60 ; spring, straight, $3.80 a $3.90 ; 
city mills, straight, $3.60 a $3.80. 
a $3.15 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 78 a 78}c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 393 a 39$c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 324c. 














A well authenticated story comes from Japan that 
all the men of war captured from the Chinese in the 
late war between the two countries are to be returned 
to the Chinese Government. 
decided on by Japan to protect her neighbor from the 
It is said that the only re- 
quirement to be made is that China invest so many 
millions in new war vessels to be built under Japanese 




















This is part of the policy 




















inroads of the Powers. 























Most discouraging reports are reaching Japan from 
the plague stricken districts of Formosa. The island 
is being depopulated to a great extent by the terrible 





























Consul Macrum sends to the U. S. State Department 
from Pretoria, Fourth Mcnth 18, 1899, copies of the 
report of the Chamber of Mines on the production of 
gold in the Transvaal for the Third Month 1899. 
The fol!owing extracts are from the report: Yesterday 
saw one of the largest increases over the previous 
month ever recorded in the Rand history. 
crease of close upon 40,000 ounces is a marvelous 
The Transvaal production of the pre- 





























Rye Fiovs.—$3.10 












































Drep, at her late residence near Easton Meeting- 
house, New Jersey, on the twenty-first of Fourth Mo. 
1899, HANNAH WILKINS, widow of the late Samuel 
R. Wilkins, in the eighty-ninth year of her age; a 
member and overseer of Easton Particular and Eve- 
sham Monthly Meeting. She was disabled by a 
paralytic affection for the last ten years of her life, 
tut bore her protracted illness with much patience 
and Christian fortitude. A faithful attender of meet- 
ings when in health, she persevered therein under 
much difficulty, until her disability so increased that 
she was obliged to forego thus joining with her friends 
in Divine worship. Her relatives and friends have 
the comforting assurance that she has been gathered 
to a state of eternal rest and peace. 

—-, at her residence, Columbus, Burlington Co., N 
J., Fourth Month 18th, 1899, MarrHa B. Hancock, 
widow of the late William R. Hancock, in the sixty- 
sixth year of her age ; a member of Upper Springfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

——, on the fourth of Fourth Month, 1899, Ann 
WItson, in the ninety-eighty year of her age. She 
was the daughter of Joseph Wildman, of Falls Monthly 
Meeting, Bucks Co., Pa., and was born there in 1801 
and marrying, removed with her family to Ohio in 
1828, settling near Harrisville, Harrison County, but 
soon after located in Colerain Township, Belmont Co., 
where they remained nine years, after which they 
settled within the limits of Stillwater Monthly Meet- 
ing, where she remained a member until the time of 
her death. At the time of the separation of 1827, all 
the members of her father’s family went with the other 
body except herself, and she has been heard to speak 
of her anxiety of mind to be rightly directed in so im- 

rtant a matter, when she felt best satisfied to leave 
it until the time of trial came, believing she would be 
rightly directed, at which time she felt it right to re- 
main with the Orthodox Friends. Living remotely 
from meeting, and under unfavorable circumstances, 
she seldom attended, but it is believed she retained a 
love for Friends and their principles, adhering to the 
plain dress and language of the Society, selecting for 
oer reading the writings of early Friends, and was 
much pleased a few years ago on receiving the memoir 
of Christopher Healy, whom she had known and loved 
in childhood. She retained her faculties remarkably 
until a short time before her ninety-seventh birthday, 
when she was stricken with paralysis, after which she 
conversed but little, but remained in a quiet frame of 
mind, surviving the attack about six months. 

——., at his residence, Spring Mill, Montgomery Co., 
Pa., Fourth Month 28th, 1899, Isaac Roperts, in the 
eighty-sixth year of his age; a beloved member and 
overseer of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 


